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Van Cliburn, winner of the Moscow competition, 
at the Steinway with his mother, who was his first 
teacher (he began at age four). Mrs. Cliburn’s 
tribute to Steinway qualities is written below. 


The piano of great artists is the best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 
DROP IN ON HIM—HE’LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 
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FROM THE INSTRUMENT 


Response is what you feel the instant you touch the keys of an 
organ. Response is also what you hear . . . what you create 
musically and artistically. 

At the Baldwin Organ, you are complete master of response. 
When keys are depressed smoothly for a legato effect, the 
response is a true legato. The Baldwin exclusive gradual key 
contact gives a dynamic build-up of tone for the pipe-like suit By 
quality of the traditional organ. On the other hand, when | > AT DWIN 
playing staccato, the response is crisp and fast. Whatever the ee 
music, you cannot “‘outplay” the Baldwin key action. ee 





BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS + BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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Baldwin Mode! 45C 


Orga-sonic Model 51 
Orga-sonic Modei 30 


Baidwin Model 10A 


onse:! 


FROM THE TEACHER 


; ae i 4 ' " For detailed information concerning electronic 
Music educators all across America are respond organs, write for our “Questions and Answers” 
ing with en s1asm to e tona eauty an booklet. A free copy awaits your request. 

th enthu to the tonal beauty d booklet. A 
resonance of the Baldwin-built organ. Registra- 
tion and intonation adhere to traditional values. The Baldwin Piano Company 
Even modern electronic effects, like percussion, Building 8, Cincinnati 2, Ohio ’ 
correspond in quality to the basic legitimate oo ae 
Baldwin Tone. The same dedication to musical C Please send FREE BOOK “Questions anc 
; ’ ° ‘ . Answers 
integrity which has elevated the Baldwin piano 
to a position of eminence is also establishing the Name 
Baldwin Organ and Orga-sonic as the preferred 
instruments among organs. Address 
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6¢ [2 ETTER than ever!” “Truly the 

greatest convention ever!” “In- 
spiring!” And so on, and so on. So 
ring the praises of those who attended 
the recent MTNA convention in 
Kansas City, Missouri, February 
24-28, 1959. 

The event was the MTNA National 
Biennial Convention of the 83rd 
year. The remarks were those of the 
happy conventioneers. 

There is no doubt about it. It was 
a great convention, an outstanding 
event. Five days of great music, 
inspired and inspiring speakers, 
friendly, informal meetings, all con- 
tributed to the enthusiasm that per- 
meated the entire convention. 

From the opening Council of State 
and Local Presidents Luncheon on 
Tuesday, February 24th, to the clos- 
ing Final General Session on Satur- 
day the 28th, the convention regis- 
trants thrilled to all they heard and 
saw. 

As in previous conventions, credit 


February 24-28, 1959 


must be given to countless people 
who gave unstintingly of their time, 
energy, and efforts to make a worthy 
contribution to the advancement of 
music and music teaching in this 
country through the medium of a 
national convention. 


Local Chairman 


Under the leadership of the 
National President, Dr. Duane H. 
Haskell, and the Vice President in 
charge of the convention program, 
Mr. LaVahn Maesch, the local con- 
vention chairman, Mr. Hardin Van 
Deursen and his committees worked 
tirelessly and unselfishly for almost 
two years in advance of the conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Van Deursen was assisted by 
Mr. Fred Duffelmeyer, Dr. Wiktor 
Labunski, Dr. Everett Hendricks, 
and Mr. Robert Milton in supervis- 
ing the work of the nine local con- 
vention committees. 

Stanley Deacon, Chairman of Pub- 


licity for Kansas City, was responsi 
ble for securing excellent coverag 
in the newspapers, announcements o: 
radio and television, and live T\ 
appearances for some of the con 
vention personalities. 

Thanks to Mr. J. W. Beltrand o 
Jenkins Music Company, all th 
equipment needed by speakers an: 
performers was always on hand. 

Local advertising was in the capa 
ble hands of Mr. Russell Webber wh: 
coaxed and cajoled his associate 
into advertising in the conventior 
program booklet. 

The Chairman of the Doors Com 
mittee, Mr. John Paul of Nationa 
College, suffered a serious automo 
bile accident just a few days befor: 


the convention opened. At the las! 
Fisher was 


minute Miss Peggy 
called upon to take over the dutie 
of Mr. Paul. Miss Fisher cam 


through admirably. She found page: 


and monitors who were constantly 
on duty, and saved the day for all 
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Not only did Miss Fisher secure the 
services of the needed pages and 
monitors, but she also spent every 
minute of the convention on duty at 
her desk seeing that the pages and 
monitors were assigned to needed 
tasks. 

Local exhibitors were contacted by 
Mr. William W. Lemonds, Minister 
of Music of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Kansas City, and local 
finances were handled by Mr. Rob- 
ert Luyben of the Luyben Music 
Company. 

Genuine Kansas City hospitality 
was extended to all by Miss Pearl 
Voepel and her committee. Miss 
Voepel, who never seemed to tire, 
greeted people and answered ll 
questions from the day the doors 
first opened until the last person left 
on the closing day. 

Dr. Robert D. W. Adams, noted 
for his European music tours, was 
placed in charge of local transporta- 
tion, and accordingly saw that buses 
were on hand whenever and wherever 
needed. 

Undoubtedly one of the highlights 
of every MTNA convention is the 
Convention Banquet, and this year, 
with Mrs. Latha Blim as Chairman 
of the Banquet Committee, MTNA 
people enjoyed a delicious meal, 
graciously served, in most attrac- 
tively decorated surroundings. 

Daniel Sternberg of Baylor Uni- 
versity served as the banquet Toast- 
master with his usual charm, suavity, 
wit, and perspicuity. 

Banquet Speaker 

As Banquet Speaker, Dr. Howard 
Hanson, Director of the Eastman 
School of Music of the University 
of Rochester, brought to his listeners 
his wealth of knowledge, his keen 
insight, and his warmth for which 
he is so well known, respected, and 
admired. It is hoped that his talk will 
appear in the next issue of American 
Music Teacher. 

The musical program for the ban- 
quet was furnished by the University 
of Tulsa Modern Chorus, Arthur 
Hestwood, Director. The spontane- 
ous, enthusiastic applause that greeted 
every number performed by this truly 
contemporary group was evidence of 
the keen enjoyment and pleasure 
these young people gave to the audi- 
ence. 

With Mr. Edward A. Cording of 
Wheaton College serving as Chair- 
man of National Publicity, this con- 
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MTNA OFFICERS FOR 1959-61 BIENNIUM 


Left to right: James B. Peterson, Vice President in Charge of States and 
Divisions; John H. Lowell, Recording Secretary; LaVahn Maesch, President; 
Duane H. Haskell, Immediate Past President; Allen |. McHose, Treasurer. Not 
in picture: Duane A. Branigan, Vice President in Charge of Program. 


vention enjoyed national coverage 
that exceeded any previous meeting. 

Dr. William Schuman, President 
of the Juilliard School of Music, 
New York, N. Y., was the featured 
speaker of the First General Session. 
His scholarly yet personal talk elicited 
countless requests for copies of it. 
Consequently, it appears in this issue 
of this magazine. 


ASTA Convenes 


The American String Teachers 
Association, with Gerald H. Doty of 
Montana State University as Presi- 
dent, held its annual national con- 
vention concurrently with the MTNA 
convention. All string sessions were 
planned jointly by an ASTA-MTNA 
committee. ’ 

The American String Teachers 
Association presented an award of 
merit to the world famous violinist 
Joseph Szigeti at a meeting held 
February 25th. 

A mere recital of the names of 
the speakers and performers who 
appeared at this meeting, and listing 
the titles of the compositions per- 
formed would have little meaning. 
The entire convention program was 
published in the January-February 
1959 issue of American Music 
Teacher, and those who were unable 
to attend this convention are referred 
to that issue of the magazine. How- 
ever, a few copies of the convention 
program booklet are on hand in the 
MTNA National Office. If you wish 
a copy, just drop a card requesting 
one to: Music Teachers National 


Association, 775 Brooklyn Avenue, 
Baldwin, New York. 

Officers elected for the 1959-61 
biennium are: President, Mr. 
LaVahn Maesch, Director of the 
Conservatory of Music, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin; Vice 
President in Charge of Convention 
Program, Dr. Duane A. Branigan, 
Director of the School of Music, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; Vice 
President in Charge of States and 
Divisions, Dr. James B. Peterson, 
Director of the Department of Music, 
University of Omaha; Recording 
Secretary, Dr. John H. Lowell of the 
University of Michigan; and Treas- 
urer, Dr. Allen I. McHose, Director 
of the Department of Theory, East- 
man School of Music, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


Executive Board 


New members elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Board include: Merrill Ellis 
of Joplin Junior College, Joplin, 
Missouri; Franklin B. Launer of 
Christian College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; Mrs. Beth Miller Harrod of 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Himie Voxman 
of the State University of Iowa; Mrs. 
Celia Mae Bryant of the University 
of Oklahoma; Theodore Kratt of the 
University of Oregon; Mrs. Merle 
Sargent of Miami, Florida; Dr. Roy 
Underwood of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and Charles A. Lutton of 
Chicago. 

Miss Polly Gibbs of Louisiana 


(Continued on page 26) 






(Address given Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 25th, at the first General 
Session of the MTNA 1959 na- 
tional biennial convention in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri.) 


T is a privilege to be here this 

morning and pleasantly reassuring 
to find that your tribe is so numerous. 
It is reassuring because I had begun 
to think from all the advertisements 
that I have been reading recently 
that the machine had replaced the 
music teacher. 

If the machine hasn’t replaced the 
music teacher, it is no fault of the 
makers of a new wonder gadget, who 
may not be musical but whose pitch 
is crystal clear. This is the kind of 
thing that I have been reading in our 
papers and magazines: “Make music 
in minutes, without lessons and ex- 
perience — imagine! YOU actually 
playing music in minutes—and with- 
out any lessons or experience what- 
soever . . . you will be playing all 
your favorites from classical to jazz. 
YOU knowing not one note from an- 
other, though they are there for those 
who do... YOU, yes YOU merely 
press a key—and out comes MUSIC! 
Real music. Full timbered, rich, mel- 
low” etc., etc. This latest invention is 
an electronically operated keyboard 
instrument where the one fingered 
player of yesteryear is now enabled 
with that same finger to produce 
chords. 


Musical Abuses 


Yes, the democratization of music 
through mechanization has reached 
strange and astonishing proportions. 
Weighed against the fine contribu- 
tions to our musical life of thousands 
of splendid recordings are the musi- 
cal abuses which the use of the ma- 
chine has brought. 

We are fortunate in our time to 
have music available for all and no 
longer limited to the privileged few. 
But sometimes the blessing backfires 
and we become a captive audience. 
And there is nothing democratic 
about a captive audience. Sound 
fills our waking moments to such 
a degree that the music which blares 
forth from the public address sys- 
tems is scarcely noticed any more 
than the air we breathe, which is also 
often contaminated. 


William Schuman is President of the 
Juilliard School of Music, New York, 
N.Y. 


MUSIC AS USUAL 


by William Schuman 


On plane, train, bus, in the station 
(including the rest room), the 
dentist’s office, the ball park, beach, 
restaurant, hotel lobby, hotel bed- 
room—everywhere—literally — every- 
where—the incessant sound of canned 
music. Even into the factory music 
follows the worker. One such pro- 
gram goes under the idealistic title 
“Music to make money by”. It en- 
sures speeding up the performance of 
the worker through the sorcery of the 
music-psychologist. 


Golden Moments 


Students at the University of De- 
troit have found an ingenious answer 
to the problem. The student council 
approved the placing of three special 
records in a coin operated phono- 
graph. For the payment of ten cents 
it is now possible to purchase a most 
remarkable recording. This recording 
ensures several golden minutes of 
absolute silence. 

Some of these thoughts were going 
through my mind as I was preparing 
remarks for this session. 

Clearly, music education in the 
United States must supply an antidote 
for the kind of poison I have been 
talking about. But there is no specific 
antidote that will do the trick. We 
need to know that all of our educa- 
tion in music is sufficiently effective 
to triumph over the cheap and taw- 
dry with which we are inundated 
daily. 

These thoughts led me to think, 
then, of music and music education in 
larger terms, specifically as part of 
the present concern with general edu- 
cation. This concern led me to the 
title of my talk “Music As Usual”. 

Perhaps you will recognize that the 
title “Music As Usual” has its ante- 
cedent in a phrase which was often 
heard during the Second World War 
when one spoke of “business as 
usual.” Is there any reason why we 
should not continue “music as usual” 
—or do the times demand a reap- 
praisal of everything we offer in edu- 
cation, including music. I believe so. 

In our country today, every think- 
ing person knows that national sur- 


vival itself, let alone the preserva- 
tion and expansion of American at- 
titudes toward life, depends on the 
quality of education we are supply- 
ing to our youth. Recognizing a prob- 
lem is the first step towards its solu- 
tion and we have taken that first step. 

The second step is in process now. 
Literally thousands of serious-minded 
citizens are concerning themselves 
with education. Many qualified 
leaders in education and men and 
women who are leaders from other 
walks of life are vigorous in making 
known their points of view toward the 
solution of our problems in educa- 
tion. 

You are all, I am sure, familiar 
with many of the ideas that have been 
promulgated for the creation of more 
effective education in America. Being 
familiar with these ideas, you know 
that they represent a wide diversity in 
point of view. 


Fundamentals and Frills 


Some of the programs would have 
us emphasize what are generally 
termed the “fundamentals” and elimi- 
nate what are euphemistically _re- 
ferred to as the “frills”. And make no 
mistake about it. When they speak of 
cutting out the frills, they mean you. 
This challenge to the validity of 
music education is one which all of 
us will have to meet. There are cer- 
tain approaches and considerations 
in meeting it that I would like to sug- 
gest, 

In the first place, I do not believe 
that we have to prove the validity of 
music as education. After all, the im- 
portance of music in man’s education 
has been recognized for centuries. 
Yet men of good will and enlighten- 
ment who truly appreciate the value 
of music can still well question 
whether all the activities in today’s 
world of music education can be de- 
fended as legitimately belonging in 
the curricula of our educational insti- 
tutions. 

It seems to me that our job as 
teaching musicians is to demand of 
ourselves a thorough review of 
music’s place in education. We should 
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reassess the relative merit and educa- 
tional significance of our far-flung 
and diversified activities. 

Do we go on with “music as usual” 
by considering ourselves outside the 
mainstream of American education, 
or do we honestly join the debate and 
re-evaluate every facet of our activ- 
ity in the light of the whole problem 
of America’s educational systems, 

To recapitulate, we need not at- 
tempt in a general way to justify the 
value of music as education. What we 
do need to do, however, is to de- 
termine which of our activities can be 
considered basic to the curriculum 
and constitute significant education, 
and which are rather in the realm of 
extracurricular entertainment. It be- 
hooves us to take a long self-critical 
look, unencumbered with concern for 
the vested interests of music educa- 
tion’s place in the schools. 

We have problems of our own 
within our various worlds of music 
and music education, for these worlds 
are not always harmonious. The 
music educator, for example, is near- 
ly always critical of the professional 
musician as a teacher lacking peda- 
gogical training; in return, the pro- 
fessional musician often regards the 
music educator as someone who may 
know how to teach but is no musi- 
cian. And both the professional 
musician and the music educator are 
likely to think of the musicologist as 
a man of words without music, while 
the musicologist tends to regard the 
music educator as intellectually in- 
ferior and the professional musician 
as an uncultured athlete. 

Viewpoints 

The instrumental and vocal teacher 
often views as a waste of time any 
theoretical studies which are not 
directly related to digital or vocal 
dexterity; and the college music pro- 
fessor is prone to look upon perform- 
ing techniques as secondary in im- 
portance to a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of music’s history and philoso- 
phy of esthetics. 

All the specialists, however, really 
do have one commonly held conviec- 
tion—they unite in their basic dis- 
dain for all music critics, unless the 
notices are favorable. Virtuoso per- 
formers are notorious in their deri- 
sion of their colleagues and perhaps 
the only member of the entire music 
world that I can describe with com- 
plete objectivity as angelic is the 
composer. 
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MTNA President 
Haskell, on left, 
thanking Dr. Wil- 
liam Schuman, 
President of the 
Juilliard School 
of Music, New 
York, for his fine 
talk '‘'Music As 
Usual" given at 
the first General 
Session of the 
MTNA _ National 
Biennial Conven- 
tion held in Kan- 
sas City, Mis- 
souri, February 
24-28, 1959. 


Music, then. like other fields, be 
it systems of corporate accounting, 
schools of psychology, theories of 
diet, or the political arena, is manned 
by individuals with varying talents, 
allegiances, and points of view. We 
are fortunate in working in a field 
that is so rich in its diversity and so 
varied in its emphases. 


Definitions 

If we are serious about re-evalu- 
ating music as education, we immedi- 
ately arrive at a problem in seman- 
tics. What do we mean by education 
—assuming as I do that we know 
what we mean by music. 

We all agree that the stidy of 
music educates, but this alone does 
not help us much because what sub- 
ject matter properly taught doesn’t 
educate. It is, therefore, a qualita- 
tive measure we seek. When does 
music education educate and when 
not. 

Each of you has his own idea of 
what he considers education to be. 
Perhaps you will accept the view 
that it is a process—education is a 
lifelong process which develops the 
techniques of living through the 
acquisition of knowledge, skills, in- 
sights, and, hopefully, wisdom. If 
we measure music teaching against 
these criteria for education we will 
each of us come up with different 
answers, depending on our own 
standards. 

Without attempting to analyze the 








various specialties that I have cited 
in the world of music, permit me a 


few observations on some of the prin- 
cipal issues in music education which 
I think we must seriously examine at 
this time of crisis in American edu- 
cation, 

Our first concern should be teacher 
training. 
teaching are emphasized at the ex- 
pense of the mastery of subject mat- 
ter, we can look to no improvement 
in our teaching. We are still, in this 
enlightened day, preoccupied with 
the “how” in teaching training, rather 
than the “what.” 


As long as methods of 


Opposites 

Of course, we have many brilliant 
music teachers in our schools and col- 
leges, but we have many, many more 
who do not know their business. In 
my opinion, it would be better by 
far to withhold instruction in music 
than to have it proceed under the 
direction of an unqualified teacher. 
It is a somewhat bewildering experi- 
ence to hear in the same metropoli- 
tan center absolutely top-flight instru- 
mental and choral groups in some 
schools and other performing organi- 
zations within the same system which 
do no credit to music education and 
whose educational value is question- 
able. 

One of the quickest and most re- 
liable guides for analyzing the edu- 
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RECISELY one month has 

passed since the responsibilities 
of guiding MTNA through another 
biennium have passed to new officers 
and executive board. We are begin- 
ning to pick up the pieces and to 
move ahead after what we hope was 
a stimulating and vigorous conven- 
tion experience. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
convey to the membership an ade- 
quate degree of appreciation to all 
those wonderful people 
who made the convention and _ its 
programs a success. It is a recur- 
rently refreshing miracle to see the 
amount of unselfish sacrifice and ef- 
fort which our members are willing 
and eager to give to the furtherance 
of the music teaching profession. 

As I approach the obligations and 
responsibilities of the presidency | 
am becoming increasingly aware of 
the tremendous opportunities and 
challenges which are facing us in 
ever-increasing number. of the ever- 
widening involvements and responsi- 
bilities which accumulate as our As- 
sociation grows and expands, and of 
the serious, sobering, and certainly 
limited nature of our Association in 
terms not of human but of physical 
resources, 


countless 


Past Leaders 


The very survival and continuing 
growth of this remarkable organiza- 
tion over periods often of frustra- 
tion and discouragement are simply 
due to the magnificent determination 
and effort of those leaders of the 
past who were dedicated to the pur- 
suit of truth through the advance- 
ment of musical knowledge and edu- 
cation. What this means for today 
and tomorrow is simply that we all as 
members of MTNA carry not only 
the full implications of an inherited 
legacy but the burden of continuing 
and broadening these areas of serv- 
ice to the music teaching profession. 
The thought is sobering and some- 
what frightening. 

As the newly-elected president I 
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should, I suspect, have some ready 
answers to the problems which face 
us. I confess in all humility that I 
have few answers to give you; to the 
contrary, | have many questions. 
You, the members, must help with 
the answers; together, we must forge 
ahead. 

The officers and executive board 
are preparing the way for better and 
more comprehensive service to the 
music teaching profession. Signifi- 
cant revisions in the national consti- 
tution and bylaws, approved at Kan- 
sas City, should be of help in ap- 
proaching and in streamlining our 
increasingly varied responsibilities. 
Greater emphasis upon state and lo- 
cal association responsibilities 
should constantly nourish and _ re- 
vitalize our programs. 


Problems 


Questions which are foremost in 
our minds are: how to make Amer- 
ican Music Teacher a really distin- 
guished journal; how to spread more 
effectively the Private Teachers 
Workshops and similar programs; 
how to institute and encourage the 
adoption of other types of service at 
the local and state levels; how to 
make subject-area section and stand- 
ing committee contributions a con- 
tinuing stream of activity rather than 
a periodic focusing of effort only 
during convention periods, 

The answers to these questions lie 
within the hearts of all of us; if we 
are sufficiently dedicated to the pro- 
fession to which we lay claim, we 
will all make our contributions felt 
at all levels and in all types of as- 
sociation activity. 

There is another question which 
looms larger and larger as each day 
passes, and which may well be the 
most difficult to resolve. That is the 
question of finances. Of one point 
we can be certain: other things be- 
ing equal, services are directly re- 
lated to income. 

It should not be necessary to point 
out that MTNA operates on a shoe- 
string; it is simply impossible to find 
comparable situations in which the 
cost per member is not substantially 
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higher. Most of us sincerely believe 
that the full measurement of our suc- 
cess as an association lies in the 
quality and magnitude of our serv- 
ices. Our members are demanding 
it, and rightly so. But please re- 
member that every opportunity which 
we have for improvement must be 
weighed with suspicion and often re- 
jected simply because we cannot af- 
ford it. 

Two years ago our national dues 
were increased by one dollar per affil- 
iated state member. Actually, this 
modest increase, although helpful, 
was totally unrealistic in light of the 
state of the national economy. 
Doubling our dues would in no sense 
have worked a hardship on _ the 
American music teacher. 

Professional integrity and pride 
carry professional responsibilities, 
and every self-respecting music 
teacher, if he means what he says 
about his profession, must be willing 
to support fully the organization 
which exists only to serve him. It 
takes no particular talent in clair- 
voyance for me to predict that we 
will have to face this problem with 
realism and complete candor before 
the end of this biennium. The issue 
is simple: we must have greater in- 
come to supply the service demanded 
by and deserving of the membership. 


Life Insurance 


Now I should like to take a few 
more moments of your time to explain 
briefly a significant development in 
our plans for the members of 
MTNA. Your national officers have 
been authorized by the executive 
board to set up the necessary ma- 
chinery for the establishment of a 
voluntary group life insurance plan 
for MTNA members only. 

Briefly, the plan, which is similar 
to others now in operation for other 
professional groups such as the 
American Bar Association and the 
American Optometrist Association, 
provides extremely attractive life in- 
surance coverage at group term rates 
for all ages. If this voluntary plan 
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NVOLVED as he is in so exacting 

an art as music, is there any way 
the teacher can avoid eventually 
growing stale? After a time he is 
likely to lose his perspective, to 
repeat his instruction mechanically, 
or to accept the attitude that medio- 
cre work by the student is inevitable. 

Always the teacher is giving out— 
giving his time, his thought, and his 
ear to his students. After a few years 
he has given out, unless he finds 
some way to replenish his dwindling 
inspiration. At this point a change of 
activity becomes important, for it 
can afford him the opportunity to 
gather new ideas. 


Musical Refreshers 


With his mind free from the imme- 
diate problems of giving lessons each 
day, the teacher can gain musical 
refreshment in a variety of ways. It 
may be in listening to great music 
beautifully performed, or in working 
at his own performing skill either 
alone or with some excellent teacher, 
or again in attending a special class 
or workshop in his particular field. 
But not infrequently new inspiration 
may come simply after a quiet period 
of reflection, when the teacher takes 
time to examine critically his own 
methods and objectives. The under- 
lying principles of his teaching may 
be brought to light as he ponders 
the answers to certain fundamental 
questions: (1) Why does he teach? 
(2) What does he teach? (3) How 
does he teach? 

Why does he teach? There may be 
many secondary reasons, but the one 
really important reason for teaching 
music is to pass on this art from one 
generation to another. The teacher 
must first be imbued with an intense 
love of music. Then he must have a 
determination to participate in the 
work of training others to make 
music. 

The promulgation of the art of 
music is somewhat more difficult than 
that of certain other disciplines. 
Music, existing only in time, is not 
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easily preserved. It vanishes under 
our fingers, so to speak. The visual 
arts, on the other hand, exist in space. 
An artist paints a picture, and there 
it is, hanging on the wall, perhaps 
for centuries, for all to see and enjoy. 
But a composer writes a sonata, and 
it remains a mere set of directions 
on paper, a kind of map, as it were, 
until some skilled performer trans- 
lates it into actual sound. 

The composer and the performer 
are partners in making music, each 
indispensable to the other. Without 
the performer “to mirror on the 
instant and in perfeét image”! the 
work in question, the creation of the 
composer does not really exist as 
music. And, of course, if there are 
no composers to conceive the music 
in the first place, the performer has 
no reason to use his instrument. 


Function of Teacher 


It is the important function of 
the teacher to train the composers 
and performers of tomorrow. Music 
would be lost without the teacher, 
who serves as the vital link between 
the past and the future. But he must 
first accept and attempt to master 
his rich heritage from the past, 
before he can do his part in handing 
it on to the next generation. He must 
share his own enthusiasm with his 
students, saying to them in effect: 
“Here is something beautiful. If you 
learn to work at music as an artist, 
you can find that beauty and make 
it yours.” 

What does he teach? The simplest 
answer to this question is that he 
should teach real music, music of 
genuine value, music that is interest- 
ing and well written. The choosing 
of music for teaching is no easy 
task. Here many temptations face 
the teacher. For example, he may 
choose music which he knows and 
performs without considering _ its 
suitability for the student. 

Good material should not be so 
difficult that it is beyond the capa- 
bilities of the student, nor should it 
be so easy that its learning offers 


1. John N. Burk, Clara Schumann: A 
Romantic Biography p. 220. 





no challenge. Again under pressure 
he may choose music which he does 
not really know himself. One cannot 
successfully teach a work which he 
does not thoroughly understand. Or, 
perhaps, he is tempted to select 
music that seems to appeal to the 
student even though it has no real 
value as music. 


“Teaching pieces” turned out by 
the thousands in this country, often 
attract through their colorful covers, 
but fail to contain any musical ideas. 


The thoughtful teacher searches 
carefully among both old and new 
publications to choose good material, 
making his selections from authentic 
editions. 


Variety of Material 


Moreover, variety of study mate- 
rial is another important factor in 
retaining the student’s interest. Com- 
positions chosen from several his- 
torical periods help to _ sustain 
interest. There is a wealth of fine 
music among the works of 17th and 
18th century composers which is 
rarely used. 

On the other hand, music of today 
should be taught along with the 
music of the past, and it should be 
treated simply as music, not as some- 
thing daring and a bit shocking. 

The rich heritage of American and 
European folk music may provide 
material for study in the earlier 
stages. Folk music is an ideal intro- 
duction to the music of Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, and Brahms, if one recalls 
the important use of folk music made 
by these masters. 

What does he teach, then? Music 
which is worthwhile and interesting; 
music which is varied in style and 
period; music which is challenging to 
the student, yet within his capacity: 
music which will not cater to his 
unformed taste, but will develop that 
taste as he learns to understand and 
to make his listeners aware of the 
beauty he finds. 

How does he teach? First of all, 
the teacher faces his responsibility 
to the art of music by upholding a 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in 
Teaching Music Theory 


OR a number of years the music 

theory classes at Illinois State 
Normal University have made use 
of audio-visual aids. Two major uses 
of these aids are here related to the 
process of musical growth. They in- 
clude the use of slides, which con- 
tain correct four-part harmonization 
of given sopranos and basses; and 
error detection aids, which are re- 
corded and used with an accompany- 
ing musical score. 

The slides were made from ma- 
terial covering general principles that 
are necessary to the understanding 
of simple as weli as complex music 
structure. These principles were ar- 
ranged in a graduated pattern so that 
the student could progress at a 
reasonable rate of speed. New prob- 
lems were injected so that the 
student could relate all to previously 
learned materials. 

Units 

Eighty units were prepared, and 
in general each unit contained about 
six to eight items. They were 
written on score paper, clearly 
labelled, and photographed by our 
audio-visual aids department. After 
the slides were completed they were 
placed in several cartridges each 
containing three> dozen slides. A 
Kodak Signet slide projector was 
purchased with a slide changer. 

The copy from which the slides 
were made is the only copy avail- 
able. Therefore all the information 
needed by the students is dictated to 
the class. They sing for ear training 
practice as they write down the 
items. One must hear (audio) and 
see (visual) music. Necessary ex- 
planation accompanies each unit. 
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Only three items, a different three 
each semester, are chosen from a 
single unit on the instructor’s copy 
to form the foundation of the lesson 
that is given. Each lesson is called 
a harmony unit containing six basic 
parts, namely: 

1. A given soprano to be _ har- 

monized 


A given bass to be harmonized 


w ho 


A given soprano and bass to 
be completed 
4. A minimum of eight different 
measures to be analyzed, as- 
signed from a hymn book or 
community song book 
5. An instrumental, SSA, SAB, or 
TTBB arrangement to be made 
from one of the given items 
under (1), (2), or (3) above 
or from a selection of their 
choice 
6. An original composition to be 
made using the ideas and de- 
tails studied in a unit. Com- 
positions of the following types 
are recommended: SATB, SAB. 
SSA. TTBB, instrumental ar- 
rangements, free style of 
writing, polyphonic style of 
writing. 


New Lessons 


Each new lesson contains material 
that will give practice with a particu- 
lar principle, or will review those 
that were presented previously. Be- 
fore dictating the three items of the 
unit the instructor asks the class 
to read and discuss the basic essen- 
tials found in the new lesson. Exam- 
ples and explanatory material are 
printed in the recently published 
book entitled The Road to Musician- 
ship by the present writer. 

A given soprano is dictated to the 
class. Basically, this tune is four to 





eight measures in length forming a 
phrase or a period. As it is played 
the first time, the students are asked 
to visualize and memorize the tune. 

Next, they dot, on the staff, the 
notes of the melody and complete 
the details such as stems, bar lines, 
forth. After a reasonable 
pause they sing the tune as it is 
played again. 


and _ so 


Some students are able to write 
the melody on paper after one or 
two playings. Others require more. 
Those, who complete the melody 
first, sing as the rest of the class 
finishes all details. 

Roman numerals are given so that 
the student does not waste time hunt- 
ing the tones necessary for the bass 
line. Therefore. more time is avail- 
able to be used on other require- 
ments. 


Bass 


A given bass is dictated and the 
inversions of chords are indicated. 
The tone of the chord that forms a 
part of the soprano, as root, third, 
fifth, seventh, or ninth, is given to 
save time for the student. It is rec- 
ommended that, if time permits, the 
student disregard these suggested 
notes of the chord in the soprano and 
try to harmonize the basses without 
the aid mentioned above. 


Next, a given soprano and bass 
are dictated. The inversions of chords 
are indicated by the proper Arabic 
numerals. The students complete the 
four-part harmony. 

The items of each unit have a vari- 
ety of key signatures and rhythm 
patterns, so that the students obtain 
maximum value from the knowledge 
of keys, scales, and rhythms. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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(The following address was pre- 
sented at the banquet of the Geor- 
gia Music Teachers Association 
convention, November 10, 1958, at 
the Hotel Candler, Decatur.) 


| Fag always a problem to know what 
to talk about on an occasion like 
this, because even an after-dinner 
speech has to make some pretense to 
be about something. When I asked 
Miss Harwell what to talk about, she 
said “About twenty minutes” — an 
answer that wasn’t much help, but at 
least you can take it as a promise. 

It seemed to me that some aspect of 
musical history might be interesting. 
but that would involve a terrible lot 
of work on my part. 


Teach the Future 


Then I suddenly remembered one 
of the more entertaining pronounce- 
ments of one of our public figures. 
A few years ago she observed that it 
was a great pity that we sheuld spend 
so much time teaching our young 
people about the past, when we ought 
to forget that and be teaching them 
about the future. 

Her reasons weren't very convinc- 
ing to me, but she neglected to men- 
tion the best reason of all: it’s so 
much easier to talk about the future. 
You aren’t hemmed in by intractable 
facts, and you aren’t subject to con- 
tradiction or demonstrated error. 

Here, then was my solution [| shall 
talk about the musical history of the 
future. 

Obviously, that is too vast a subject 
for a brief talk like this, and the ma- 
jor topics cannot be even touched. | 
shall not be able to go into the de- 
velopment of percussive singing, for 
example, or space counterpoint, or the 
extraordinarily rich textures made 
possible for the use of the no-tone 
scale. Instead, I shall confine myself 
to a single episode of future musical 
history—to a discussion of Joe Fisher 
and his place in the history of the 
symphony. 

Joe Fisher was an amiable, color- 
less, and ambitious young man who, 
shortly after his graduation from col- 
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lege, accepted a position as Assistant 
Professor of Music at Upper Yukon 
State Teachers College. 

Once there, he dutifully set out to 
do everything expected of him. He 
played several band instruments well 
enough to get by, but not well enough 
to discourage his students. Since he 
was supposed to contribute to the 
knowledge of his field, he did what 
he called RE-search and published 
a detailed article on “The Societal 
Values of a Well Integrated Twirling 
Program” which became a standard 
reference and was frequently cited 
by the people who cite such refer- 
ences. ; 

Since he was also supposed to be 
creative, he produced several agree- 
able and innocuous compositions in 
which the text-book harmony that he 
taught his freshmen was dutifully 
applied. 

He seemed well on his way to ad- 
vancement, 

New Symphony 

Then, early in 1970, he brought 
out a symphony which he had been 
talking about for a year or so. A 
local performance was readily ar- 
ranged at a stadium concert early in 
the summer. Technically, it was 
none too good, and it was somewhat 
marred by the howling of all the 
huskies in town during the forte pas- 
sages, but since the animal psycholo- 
gists still had not been able to deter- 
mine whether such howling is a pro- 
test of agony or merely a sign of 
approbation and canine togetherness, 
nothing could be made of this either 
way. 

The majority of the audience (ex- 
cluding the huskies) found it defi- 
nitely over their heads, but they felt 
that it was a contribution to the 
vaguely desirable thing known as cul- 
ture, and they were proud that a local 
citizen had written it—though they 
secretly hoped that they wouldn’t be 
called on to hear it again. 

The reaction of the cognoscenti 
among Joe Fisher’s friends was a bit 
more complex. In the first place, 
their attitude was colored by the obvi- 
ous fact that Joe had written a sym- 
phony, and none of them had; so 





perhaps a bit of jealousy entered 
into it, At any rate, they pointed out 
to him that it was too much like 
Beethoven, in orchestration, structure, 
idiom—everything. 

“This won't do,” they told him. 
“You can’t write like that in 1970.” 
As I said before, Joe was a simple- 
minded soul, and when he asked 
“Why can’t you?” he got short shrift. 
“Obviously you can’t,” they replied; 
“don’t be absurd.” 

At this point Joe Fisher’s symphony 
might have sunk into oblivion if his 
father had not died. Joe’s father, a 
frustrated oboist, had, after years of 
struggle, managed to invent a sensi- 
tive, rugged, durable plastic double 
reed, and he had reaped the rewards 
due to such a benefactor of society. 


Giuseppe Pescatore 


His death consequently left Joe 
well off to be able to give his sym- 
phony a certain amount of promo- 
tion. He had both the full score and 
a set of parts printed, and sent them 
out for reading, review, and (he 
hoped) performance. A friend urged 
him to sign it as Giuseppe Pescatore 
instead of plain Joe Fisher, and it 
might have been better if he had, but 
Joe was both naive and pig-headed. 

He had sent the work out in order 
to get some reaction to it, and he 
succeeded. First came the journalistic 
critics of the big newspapers, many 
of them more concerned with their 
prejudices than with Joe’s music. Bos- 
ton and New York suspected that no 
one in Alaska could write a sym- 
phony, and Joe’s score was used to 
prove the point. London and Rome 
did not especially mind Alaska 
(which they guessed to be a suburb 
of Brookyn), but they felt sure that 
no American could write a symphony. 
One of the London critics summed up 
British opinion when he described the 
work as “derivative, trivial and pre- 
tentious—in a word, typically Ameri- 
can.” Paris knew that no non-Parisian 
could write a symphony; and Berlin 
and Vienna greeted Joe’s work with 
a heavy and clearly audible silence. 

The more serious critics were dis- 
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Federal Income T'ax Deductions 


for the 


Self-Employed Music ‘Teacher 
by Elizabeth R. Davis 


(The deductions given below 
were checked with the local office 
of the U. S. Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. In answer to our questions as 
to whether or not these deductions 
can be made when filing Federal 
income tax returns, the answer was 
always the same: “If this is a nor- 
mal and usual business expense.” 

Therefore it seems reasonably 
safe for self-employed music teach- 
ers to apply for the deductions 
mentioned by Mrs. Davis in the 
following article.—Ed. ) 


LL self-employed music teachers 

should know which deductions 
the Federal government will allow 
them to take when filing their income 
tax returns. Many teachers are not 
aware of some deductions which can 
be made, and accordingly are over- 
paying their Federal income taxes 
each year. With the hope of helping 
many self-employed music teachers 
take advantage of the deductions 
which are allowable to them, this 
article has been prepared. 


Home Studio 


Let us begin with the teacher who 
maintains a studio in his home. The 
Federal government allows a 2% 
depreciation annually, which comes 
to $400.00 on a home valued at 
$20,000.00. It can safely be assumed 
that the space used for teaching, 
plus a waiting room and lavatory, 
takes approximately one-third of the 
space of the home. Thus, a deduction 
of one-third of $400.00, or $133.33 
can be taken as the expense of main- 
taining a studio in a private home 
valued at $20,000.00. 

If the teacher were to teach all 
day and part of each night 365 days 
a year, a deduction of one-half of 
$400.00, or $200.00, could be taken. 

For the teacher who rents a studio, 
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the entire rent and all other inci- 
dental expenses in maintaining the 
studio are allowable for deduction 
purposes. 

On musical instruments, including 
record players and tape recorders, a 
competent appraiser must first deter- 
mine the value of the instrument. In 
the case of new instruments, a receipt 
showing the purchase price of the 
instrument can be used as proof of 
its value. 

A depreciation of from ten to 
twenty per cent annually can be 
taken for instruments used for teach- 
ing purposes. Do not vary the amount 
taken for depreciation from year to 
year. 

Deductions are also allowed for 
the following: 

1. Your car, if you drive from one 
house to another for teaching pur- 
poses. Only those expenses which are 
for teaching purposes may be 
deducted. 

2. Cleaning and repairs on studio 
equipment. This includes drapes, 
rugs. slip covers, and so forth. An 
amount equal to one-third of the total 
cleaning and repair bills may be 
taken. 

3. Domestic help for cleaning 
studio or other areas used in teach- 
ing. One-third of the wages paid to 
such persons can be deducted. 

4. Electricity and gas. Deduct one- 
third of annual bills. 

5. Oil, gas, or coal used for heat- 
ing. Deduct one-third of annual 
bills. 

6. Hot water heater. Consider 
depreciation as 10% of cost, and 
deduct one-third of that 10%. 

7. Insurance on property. This 
includes fire, liability, and compre- 
hensive insurance. Deduct one-third 
of annual premium. 

8. Repairs on property. Deduct 
one-third of cost. This includes exte- 
rior and interior painting. If exterior 
is painted every three years, the 


painting bill can be divided by 
three, and one-third of that third can 
be deducted annually. Consequently, 
if the interior is painted every ten 
years, one-tenth of the total can be 
taken, and then one-third of that 
one-tenth can be deducted annually. 

9. Outside worker to clean walks 
or pavements of snow, to cut grass, 
and so forth. Deduct one-third of 
amount paid to him. 

10. Social Security for employees. 
If employee pays one-half of this 
amount, the teacher can deduct one- 
third of his contribution to social 
security. 

11. Telephone and name in phone 
book in bold type. Deduct 90% of 
cost. 

12. Advertising. Deduct 100%. 

13. Professional association dues. 
Deduct 100%. 

14. Attending conventions, work- 
shops, and other professional meet- 
ings. Deduct registration fees, travel 
expenses, lodging, and meals. 

15. Insurance on instruments, and 
studio furnishings and equipment. 
Deduct 100%. 

16. Music, records, tape and 
other equipment. Deduct 100%. 

17. Office supplies. Deduct 100%. 

18. Postage. Deduct 100%. 

19. Printing. Deduct 100%. 

20. Subscription to professional 
periodicals. Deduct 100%. 

21. Professional entertaining and 
gifts. Deduct 100%. 

22. Recital expenses including 
printing of programs, advertising, 
and refreshments. Deduct 100%. 

23. State sales tax on musical 
instruments, music, records, and so 
forth. Deduct 100%. 

24. Instrumental maintenance and 
repair. Deduct 100%. 

Self-employed teachers are entitled 
to these deductions. Apply for them. 
Remember, the U. S. Government 
does not want anyone to overpay his 
Federal income tax. 
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Thirty-four Years of Learning 


(in the fall of 1958 Dr. Howard 
Hanson began his thirty-fifth year as 
Director of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic of the University of Rochester. These 
are some excerpts from his Convocation 
Address given September 15, 1958 in 
Kilbourne Hall, to the Eastman School 
of Music students.) 


by Howard Hanson 


| WOULD attempt to tell you some 

of the things that I have learned 
in the past thirty-four years—if, in- 
deed, I have learned anything. The 
first thing I have learned is perhaps 
the enormous expanse of any field of 
human knowledge and endeavor. The 
second corollary which I would 
draw, is that no matter how proficient 
you may become as a performing 
artist, that expertness is only a part 
of, a servant of, the art itself. No 
matter how great your gifts, they 
may lose their validity if they are 
not used as a part of the great plan 
for which I believe the Maker of the 
Universe created them. 

As I now try to recall the past, it 
seems to me that I was more positive 
in many of my beliefs ten, twenty, 
and thirty years ago than I am today. 
And yet, on the other hand, I believe 
that I have more confidence in the 
importance of the few things that I 
have learned which seem to have the 
elements of truth. 

The worker in the humanities has 
no real cause for discouragement, for 
in this age of science, we are mak- 
ing one important discovery—the 
discovery of what science cannot do. 

Science can kill or maim, but it 
cannot, of itself, minister to man’s 
spiritual needs. It cannot supply him 
with the sustenance his soul demands. 

Science can get him from New 
York to London faster than he ever 
traveled before but it cannot, of it- 
self, give meaning to the trip. Per- 
haps he should go slower—or per- 
haps stay at home. He not only 
moves too fast, he moves in too many 
directions and he moves too far from 
the natural world of which primitive 
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man must have felt himself a part. 
He has no time to see the beauty of 
the forest, the majesty of the sea, the 
eternal mystery of the stars extend- 
ing out into an infinity of space. 

But this is what the arts can do. 
They can show the beauty of the for- 
est, the majesty of the sea, the mys- 
tery of the stars. Bach has done it, 
Beethoven has done it, even you and 
I have done it as we have played and 
sung great music together. 

This is our challenge. It is your 
challenge, for the Lord has given you 
gifts with which to show beauty, to 
reveal mysteries to the minds and 
souls of men. This is what I have 
learned in thirty-four years. The im- 
portance of beauty and the impor- 
tance of man and the glory of a great 
art which God has given to mankind 
for the communication of that beauty. 
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D* Grady Cox, President of Mis- 

sissippi Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, stated he was happy to an- 
nounce that through the interest and 
cooperation of Conductor Ted Rus- 
sell and the Executive Board of the 
Jackson Symphony Orchestra, a 
music major or minor from one of 
the Mississippi colleges will have 
the opportunity to perform with the 
Jackson Symphony Orchestra during 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The recently formed MTNA Student Chapter at East Carolina College, Green- 
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ville, North Carolina. Back row: Carolyn Petty, Edward Carraway, Mary Lee 
Nicholson, Dorothy McCleary, Tasker Polk, LaMarr Hadley, Lynford Saunders. 
Front row: Connie Lou Dunn, Carolyn Hinton, Hannah England, Nina Wheeley, 
Ashlynn Maulden, Gerry Matthews, Frances Johnson. Addressing the group 


is Dr. Wolfgang Fetsch, faculty advisor. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


the 1959-60 season. 

The contest is sponsored by Mis- 
sissippi Music Teachers Association. 
Details of this contest will be taken 
care of by that organization together 
with Conductor Russell. The contest 
is open to music majors or minors 
in piano. voice, strings. and wood- 
wind instruments who are student 
members of Mississippi Music Teach- 
ers Association and whose teachers 
are members of the Association. 





The voice contestant will perform 
an aria from an opera, and the 
piano, strings, and wind instrument 
students will perform a movement 
from a concerto. Contestants will 
perform for a panel of judges Sat- 
urday. October 31, 1959, in the Fine 
Arts Building of Mississippi College 
in Clinton at which time the annual 
convention of Mississippi Music 
Teachers Association will be in 
session. 

From the entire group 
testants, one will be selected to per- 
form with the orchestra. In addition 


of con- 





RICORDI 


a cross section of 


recently-published string masterworks 


Violin and Piano 


OFFERS 





COLOMBI (Orlandi-Roncaglia) — Ciaccona ........ .90 
BACH, K. PH. E. (Ruf) — Sonata in B? ................ 2.00 
BACH, K. PH. E. (Ruf) — Sonata in C .....0............ 2.00 
LOCATELLI (Franzoni) — The Art of the Violin 
SN ac bisscrtaiesssensepseisieasblenliabicsinienis 2.00 
TARTINI (Corti) — Concerto in D ..........0...000..... 1.25 
VIVALDI (Malipiero-Ephrikian) — Concerto in 
sR RTE Ea ese eee 1.25 


VIVALDI (Ephrikian) — Concerto in E (F I #7) 1.25 


VIVALDI (Malipiero-Ephrikian) — Concerto in 
G minor (F I #16) ......... 


ZANI (Free interpretation by Cortot and Pochon) 
— Sonata #7 .............c0000 


Viola and Piano 





ROLLA (Beck) — Concerto for Viola and 
Occhestra, Op. 3 ............... 


Violoncello and Piano 





G. RICORDI & C0. 


16 West Gist Street 
New York 23, New York 





BOISMORTIER (Ruf) — Concerto in D .............. 


VIVALDI (Ephrikian) — Concerto in C minor 
4 8 |: eee 


G. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 


380 Victoria Street 
Toronto, Canada 




















































to being selected by the judges, the 
performance of the contestant must 
meet the approval of Mr. Russell. 
Dr. Cox is notifying the heads of 
music departments of all of the col- 
leges in Mississippi and giving them 
details of the contest. He feels sure 
that the contest will create much 
interest in the colleges of the state. 
This is another evidence of the 
keen interest of Conductor Russell 
and members of the board of the 
Jackson Symphony in the young 
musicians of this state, and in the 
growth of Jackson, of Mississippi 
and of the South. AAA 
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(Continued from page 11) 
tressed by the relationship to Bee- 
thoven, and their comments rang end- 
less changes on a simple syllogism: 
imitation cannot be great art: this 
symphony is imitation; therefore it 
is a bad symphony. Q. E. D. Many 
of them added an observation to the 
effect that you can’t turn back the 
clock. 

(This last remark puzzled Joe. He 
had a very nice little solar-powered 
alarm-clock which sometimes got 
ahead of itself during the long bright 
days of the arctic summer. When- 
ever this happened, Joe turned it 
back by means of a gadget built into 
it for this express purpose. The re- 
marks of the critics led him to the con- 
clusion that somehow Europe and the 
rest of the United States had fallen 
technologically far behind the pro- 
gressive largest state of the Union.) 

Musicologists 

The last reports to come in were 
those of the musicologists in the 
learned quarterlies. They had a field 
day with Joe’s symphony. They 
found and cited precedents for every 
feature of Joe’s work in the music of 
the early nineteenth century—largely 
in Beethoven, but with occasional side 
glances at Schubert and Spohr. 

They even found disquieting paral- 
lels to the themes of Joe’s symphony 
in Beethoven. Only occasionally did 
they have to go as far afield as Bee- 
thoven’s later quartets to prove their 
contention that Joe had written noth- 
ing which could not have been written 
in 1820. Some added bitterly that 
Joe Fisher’s symphony was a blot on 
the bicentennial celebration of Bee- 
thoven’s birth; a great man should 
not be subjected to this sort of 


parody. 
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Joe moved to New York so that he 
would be close enough to the scene 
of the battle to fight back, but he got 
nowhere. He was howled down. The 
few people who liked his symphony 
were ashamed to admit it. 

However, the symphony did receive 
a number of performances. Conduc 
tors caught on to the fact that there 
had been so much commotion about 
it (it had even been mentioned by a 
clown on a TV program!) that it had 
become a cause célébre, and that con- 
sequently many people who couldn’t 
tell whether it was supposed to re- 
semble Beethoven or Palestrina would 
flock to hear it. It also served as a 
drawing card for the intellectuals. 
who staged quiet competitions to see 
who could out-snicker whom. 

At this point Joe despaired of 
achieving glory as a composer, and 
at the same time he got as mad as 
such a mild man could get. He called 
a press conference and made an an- 
nouncement. 

Gigantic Hoax 

First of all, he confessed that he 
was, so to speak, little better than 
one of the wicked. He was a fraud. 
Driven by his ambition for artistic 
success, he had published as his own 
a work which he had not written and 
was incapable of writing. He de- 
plored the prejudices of the journal- 
ists and other casual critics. On the 
other hand, he had a certain wry 
admiration for the learning of the 
musicologists — though he couldn't 
say as much for their musical taste. 
They were entirely correct in saying 
that his symphony sounded like Beet- 
hoven. As a matter of fact, it sounded 
like Beethoven because it was Beet- 
hoven. 

“A likely story!” everyone scoffed. 
“How could it be? Where could you 
have gotten it? It is impossible that 
it could be by Beethoven, because his 
life and works are well known, and 
there is no way that a symphony 
could have disappeared without leav- 
ing some record of its existence, 
Prove it!” 

Joe was glad to oblige. He pro- 
duced a bulky, messy manuscript, 
full of blots and cancelled passages. 
On a half page left over at the end 
there was a characteristic bold scrawl: 
“Endlich vollendet, mit Hilfe en- 
tweder Gottes oder des Teufels—L. 
van Beethoven.” 

Experts promptly confirmed the 
genuineness of both the musical hand- 
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writing and the final inscription. The 
latest refined radioactive carbon tests 
dated the paper from about 1812 and 
the ink from about 1815, There could 
be no further question; the symphony 
was Beethoven’s. 

Now the musicologists had to ex- 
plain what they had just labeled as 
an impossibility. Actually, this was 
not particularly difficult to do. 

The manuscript was traced back to 
a friend of Beethoven’s nephew Karl 
(who did have some friends, though 
not among Beethoven’s biographers). 
Presumably Karl had snitched the 
manuscript, intending to sell it, but 
had never quite got up the nerve to 
do so. 








But what about Beethoven? Surely 
Beethoven would have bellowed like 
a bull if the manuscript of a sym- 
phony had disappeared. In general, 
he certainly would, but it must be 
remembered that he was constantly 
trying to protect Karl from his own 
follies. Evidently he realized where 
his symphony had gone, and kept 
quiet about it in order to shield Karl. 

The symphony clearly belonged be- 
tween the Eighth and the Ninth, dur- 
ing the period between 1812 and 1820 
when Beethoven had been so _har- 
assed by the legal contentions over 
the guardianship of Karl that his 
work had suffered, and he had been 
thought to have written no music 
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for orchestra. A few of the more con- 
scientious scholars even reproved 
themselves for not having guessed 
that a symphony from this period of 
Beethoven’s life must have been lost. 

During these discussions the sym- 
phony itself underwent a complete 
transformation. Nothing had been 
altered, but everything was changed. 
It was as if it had been interpreted 
by the Supreme Court. With every 
note intact, it ceased to be a subject 
of ridicule and became a masterpiece. 
It had to be admitted that one could 
write like that in 1818—though only 
one could. 
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Those who had condemned the 
work when it was Joe Fisher’s reacted 
to the new revelation in various ways. 
A few diehards refused to recant. 
It merely showed, they said, what a 
pompous old fraud Beethoven really 
was, and how poor his music was 
when heard without prejudice in its 
favor. But these critics won no con- 
verts, The didn’t really convince even 
themselves. 

One obscure critic candidly con- 
fessed that his earlier judgment of 
the symphony had been a colossal 
and inexcusable blunder. Naturally. 
he remained obscure; he was clearly 
unfitted for success in a competitive 
world, 

But the majority reformed their 
ranks without missing a step. They 
explained that the symphony was 
good because it had been originally 
written in a contemporary style, and 
that was precisely what they had de- 
manded of it from the very beginning 
of the controversy. It must be ad- 
mitted that even when advancing this 
defense of their judgments, a few of 
the more intelligent ones seemed 
rather uneasy about it. 


More Questions 


And well they might. The trouble 
with this explanation was that it ex- 
plained nothing. In fact, all it did 
was to raise a number of questions 
even more awkward than the original 
question of Joe Fisher’s symphony. 
It it impossible to judge the musical 
value of a composition without know- 
ing its date? If a biographer redates 
a composition, does that change its 
aesthetic appeal? Is music that is 
good enough for Beethoven not good 
enough for Joe Fisher?—Surely it 
ought to be the other way around: 
we ought to praise Joe if he is half 
as good as Beethoven.—Is any work 
of art absolutely good or bad? Or is 
it only good, say, for blond middle- 
aged Protestants in 1958 — in the 
middle north latitudes? 


Well, that’s the story of Joe Fisher 
and his contribution to the history 
of the symphony. The only moral | 
can draw is a personal one on the 
dangers of flippancy. If you amuse 
yourself by teasing a subject, sooner 
or later it will turn around and bite 
you. 

This concludes what I have to say, 
and I can only hope that you may 


have been entertained. Personally, 
I’m baffled. AAA 








SCHUMAN 
(Continued from page 7) 


cational value of a particular situa- 
tion in music is to review the choice 
of materials. For it is in the choice 
of the materials, as well as the quality 
of performance where the most tell- 
ing comparative judgments can be 
made. 

Last Christmas I made it a point to 
listen to a number of school Christ- 
mas programs and to read the pro- 
grams of many more. Some of these 
programs utilized splendid materials, 
old and new, from many lands, sup- 
plying the students not only with a 
first-class musical experience but also 
an educational one of special sig- 
nificance. Other programs consisted 
primarily of cheap and tawdry pro- 
ductions from our own commercial 
music world. And this brings me 
now to a word on the use of popular 
music in the schools. 


Popular Music 


Let me say at the outset that | 
have nothing whatsoever against any 
kind of music. To me there is no 
such thing as a poor kind of music, 
but only poor examples or good ex- 
amples of a kind. Nevertheless, | 
question the extent to which popular 
music is now incorporated in our 
educational programs. 

What is the educational significance 
of using entertainment music as part 
of a school curriculum? If there is 
one thing that American students do 
not need in their schools it is an in- 
troduction to and practice in the arts 
of entertainment. We are indeed en- 
tertainment saturated in the United 
States and one of the functions of 
the schools, it seems to me, is not to 
take the line of least resistance and 
use materials which are already fami- 
liar to the students but to expand their 
horizons. 

I am acquainted with the argu- 
ments that teachers give for includ- 
ing music which the students already 
know and love. Certainly I can see 
the attractiveness of using such ma- 
terials as a stimulus. But, unfortu- 
nately, the stimulus soon becomes the 
dog and not the tail. 

The surest measure of a teacher’s 
equipment in music is the extent of 
his or her knowledge of the reper- 
tory. My researches last Christmas 
brought to light a number of pro- 
grams which were made up almost 
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exclusively of materials that could be 
heard any day on radio or television 
and which had little educational sig- 
nificance for the students. 

If these comments on the use of 
popular music seem extreme, one 
might make the comparison with 
classes in literature which substituted 
comics and true story magazines for 
the reading of the major authors. The 
analogy is not far-fetched, but its 
cure is as difficult as its roots are 
deep. 

The emphasis should properly be 
on a choice of materials within the 
intellectual, technical, and _ esthetic 
grasp of students which will have the 
most educational value for them. At 
any state of the student’s develop- 
ment it is possible to discover ma- 
terials of distinction that also have 
great appeal and preclude the neces- 
sity of resorting to the easy accessi- 
bility of the banal. 

My concern for the quality of music 
used is by no means limited to the 
public schools. The problem of 
qualitative selection exists in all 
branches of music teaching. 


Applied Music 


In the instance of the college and 
university situation, however, we still 
have not entirely made a convincing 
case for the incorporation of applied 
music in the curriculum. It should 
be borne in mind that there are still 
leading institutions of learning in 
the United States with programs in 
music which exclude applied music. 

Various reasons have been set forth 
by many a professor as to why per- 
formance should not be given credit 
in a liberal arts college or university. 
The performance of music has been 
cited by some college men as essen- 
tially non-intellectual in character, 
that music in the university must in- 
clude purely scholarly attainments as 
in the fields of musicology and com- 
position, that performance should be 
left to the conservatory. 

I myself do not take this view, for 
as a musician I wish to see music 
practiced and taught and performed 
in any soil which affords nourishment. 
It seems to me that the role of the 
universities and colleges in music 
varies greatly not only in terms of 
their own academic standards, but 
even more particularly in terms of 
the needs of the communities in which 
they exist. 

There are the diehards, however, 
who will not admit that the perform- 
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ance of a major work by a Beethoven, 
a Bach, a Haydn, or a contemporary 
master requires the exercise of men- 
tal powers quite aside from technical 
skills and emotional projection. 

It is difficult for some academicians 
to recognize perhaps that these skills 
are at least comparable to those re- 
quired for conventional college 
studies in the analysis of a literary 
work, the solution of a mathematical 
problem, or the study of a foreign 
language. And if this comparison 
aims too high, certainly the perform- 
ance of a major work is equally 
challenging intellectually to such 
credit-carrying courses as personal 
hygiene. 

Some academicians are suspicious 
of music performance because they 
tend to regard it as an emotional out- 
pouring through essentially physical 
means and by virtue of sentimental 
predilections. It could well be that 
it is a lack of awareness of the intel- 
lectual factor involved in music per- 
formance that causes it to be regarded 
with suspicions by academicians. If 
these academicians doubt the educa- 
tional significance of performance of 
the finest musical materials, you can 
well imagine their reaction when the 
materials employed are ordinary. 


Private Teachers 


Turning to the private teacher. let 
me say that in my judgment there is 
no one in all of music teaching of 
greater importance or perhaps even 
of equal importance to the private 
music teacher. I say this with full 
awareness of the need for broad edu- 
cation in music to be supplied by spe- 
cialists in other branches of the art. 
But it is the private music teacher 
who usually is the first to introduce 
the child to music. 

Millions of our countrymen have 
aptitudes, attitudes. and abilities in 
and toward music which stem di- 
rectly from their first private music 
teacher. The program of your Con- 
vention makes it absolutely clear 
with what seriousness you regard the 
role of the private teacher in your 
praiseworthy efforts to ensure an in- 
creased awareness of the broad con- 
siderations which go into the making 
of full and complete individual in- 
struction in music. 

When the private teacher is giving 
instruction to an individual student in 
his studio or in the home of the stu- 
dent, divorced from an educational 
institution, the quality of that in- 





struction, the breadth of the knowl- 
edge imparted, is strictly between the 
teacher, the child, and the child’s 
parents. 

When this instruction is given in 
an educational institution and is part 
of its curricular offerings, its educa- 
tional significance cannot be weighed 
merely by the success with which the 
student performs a series of pieces. 

In my judgment, applied music can 
legitimately be included in the of- 
ferings of an educational institution 
only if it succeeds in overcoming 
many of the abuses which are still 
prevalent in almost all the private 
music teaching that goes on in the 
I -  a 
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United States today. 

It is difficult in the extreme to find 
a teacher who is equipped to give 
competent instruction in the physical 
aspects of performance, and who 
also has insights and mastery of the 
materials of music and a cultivated 
taste in the broad repertory of the 
chosen medium. Most private music 
teaching study is much the same as it 
has been for years. 

In the days of our parents the child 
was taught to play pieces, and when 
company arrived he was urged to 
come into the parlor and perform. 
His training consisted of learning to 
perform pieces. In most instances he 
stopped lessons long before adult- 
hood and in any event he was rarely 
given the equipment to carry on inde- 
pendent work. 


Music Reading 


Few students are trained to read— 
really to read. What, after all. is the 
principal function of a private teacher 
of instrumental or vocal music. It 
is, it seems to me. quite simply to give 
the student tools for making music 
through his chosen medium. Ideally. 
the private teacher should not only 
equip his student with skill in the 
physical techniques of performance 
but in sight reading based on a knowl- 
edge of the musical components which 
make up the pieces he performs. Cer- 
tainly in the schools and colleges, the 
teaching or applied music cannot be 
otherwise justified. 

In the music education world great 


emphasis is placed on group per- 
formance. It seems to me that the 
time has come to question whether 
there has not been an over-emphasis 
on group performance at the expense 
of the study of music as a literature. 

The over-emphasis on performance 
limits the music to those works which 
the students can perform themselves 
and thereby eliminates many of the 
greatest achievements of the greatest 
composers. Over emphasis on per- 
formance also results in too many ex- 
tramusical or non-musical considera- 
tions. 


Contests 


In all too many instances, the idea 
of showing off in public or entering 
contests means that week after week 
the students are polishing the same 
apple. During this process the same 
materials are used over and over 
again in order to put the best foot 
forward in the big contest held at the 
end of the semester. 

How much more valid musically it 
would be if the contest included the 
preparation of just one show piece 
and then concerned itself with, say. 
the ability of the organization to read 
music that it had never seen before. 
or say a prize for the most interesting 
new contemporary composition pre- 
sented by a contesting organization. 

The introduction of such devices, 
and many others, could make the en- 
tire period of preparation one of 
greater educational significance. In 
short, varied approaches could easily 
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be instituted which would make of 
the contest an actual competition in 
musical values of educational sig- 
nificance, not basically one of show- 
manship. 

Curiously, with all this exaggerated 
emphasis on finished performance the 
exact opposite also exists. The ex- 
act opposite is the notion that any 
student group at any given stage of 
advancement may perform in public. 

Any public performance should be 
expected to meet objective standards. 
These objective standards must, of 
course, be those of the teacher. The 
teacher must decide when and if the 
group is prepared for public per- 
formance. This is why the teacher’s 
musical equipment is the crux of the 
matter. 


Public Performance 


The notion that any group may per- 
form in public stems largely from 
those who believe that any activity is 
justified which contributes to the 
social adjustment of the child. I am 
all for the social adjustment of the 
child and I recognize that music is 
often a helpful means in achieving ii. 
My plea is simply that social adjust- 
ment not be confused with music. 
Let us do our social adjusting pri- 
vately, unless the musical results hap- 
pen to be on a sufficiently high plane 
to demonstrate in public. 

I think we need to be much tougher. 
If we are tougher we will accomplish 
more in the end for our children by 
giving them real rather than illusory 
values. 

Although I cannot hope to begin 
to cover all the things that I would 
like to, permit me another moment 
to mention a subject very close to my 
interests, the subject of listening. 

The teaching of listening, more 
usually termed “music appreciation” 
is, in my view, in its infancy. This 
subject when imaginatively taught is 
comparable in educational signifi- 
cance to the finest courses in litera- 
ture. Indeed its purposes are the 
same. In short, this subject, as | 
view it, constitutes an introduction to 
music’s literature which begins at a 
point familiar to the student and pro- 
ceeds from there to explore the music 
of many periods from the present day 
back into antiquity with the goal of 
developing listening techniques. The 
teaching of these techniques can be as 
clearly delineated as the teaching of 
an instrument. The main goal in such 
teaching is to develop an ability for 
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penetrative listening which enables 
the student to hear in depth the parts 
and the whole of a musical work. In 
general, teaching techniques employed 
for this purpose must discover ways 
of bringing the student’s attention to 
the salient points leading to his com- 
prehension and enjoyment. 

The surest way to kill interest in 
the art of listening and to thwart the 
development of a student’s ability to 
listen penetratively is a lecture system 
which supplies a fully formed analysis 
of a work. Unfortunately, most lis- 
tening is taught in precisely this way. 
and the student is supplied docu- 
mentary evidence of the procedures 
that composers used in the various 
forms they employ. The only trouble 
is that the greatest composers are 
likely to fool the student in the next 
work he hears for the very simple rea- 
son that the composers never read the 
textbooks. 


Advances 


In presenting to you this morning 
critical observations on a number of 
aspects of our profession I have done 
so in the belief that it would not profit 
us to review our many strengths. I 
would not leave you, however, with- 
out assuring you that I am well aware 
of the remarkable advances that have 
taken place in the art of music in the 
United States during our time. These 
advances are directly attributable to 
our teaching profession. 

Where America was once solely 
an import nation in music, it has now 
achieved, in the space of a few short 
years, a position where its music and 
musicians are welcome the world over 
and where many students from for- 
eign lands come here for their ad- 
vanced studies. We should, all of us. 
take pride in these achievements, not 
only for what they mean in them- 
selves, but because they give us the 
measure of what we can hope to ac- 
complish in the years ahead. 

The times do demand that we re- 
view every aspect of our myriad ac- 
tivities in music education in terms 
of the realistic problems which con- 
cern our country today. As musicians 
who teach, we cannot escape from the 
grand argument on how best to edu- 
cate American youth. 

If we are to succeed in preserving 
and expanding music’s place as one 
of the basic humanities to which man 
should be exposed in his formative 
years, we must be prepared to prove 
that we teach music with a high re- 
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gard for its serious educational 
values. 

Conversely, we must be prepared to 
eliminate from our music education 
those activities which cannot be de- 
fended as educationally significant. 
Therefore, we must re-examine our 
goals in all of music education and 
question whether emphasis on inclu- 
siveness and quantity should not be 
replaced with an emphasis on what 
has been called “the pursuit of excel- 
lence.” 


* 
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can be successfully placed in opera- 
tion it will not only represent a tre- 
mendous step forward in the area of 
critical membership service, but will 
be of incalculable value in serving 
new members and in retaining old. 

Let me hasten to add, however. 
that setting up the machinery and 
putting the plan in operation is not 
an overnight job. It involves con- 
siderable investigation, legal consid- 
erations, setting up of adequate office 
machinery, intensive promotion at 
both national and state levels, and 





the adjusting of certain aspects of 
our national and state procedural 
patterns so as to conform to insur- 
ance regulations. 

The point which I would like to 
make, and which is paramount in 
our minds at the present time, is that 
a group insurance plan can only be 
adopted in states in which member- 
ship dues are collected by the Na- 
tional Office. This means that, due 
to insurance regulations, member- 
ship dues must be paid directly to 
the MTNA National Office, and not 
to the state treasurers, if the members 
of that particular state are to be 
eligible for group insurance plan 
participation, 


Reasons 


There are many reasons why it 
would be more desirable and more 
efficient for all dues to be collected 
at the national level, and I shall not 
attempt to indicate all of them. The 
experience of other associations, the 
lack of adequate time and clerical 
assistance at the state treasurer’s 
level. the inherent weaknesses in 
placing maximum financial burdens 
upon state officers, the saving in 
money as well as in time, all indi- 
cate the desirability of focusing such 
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responsibility at the national execu- 
tive office where proper machinery 
can be set up. 

I must make it perfectly clear that 
this is a decision which each affili- 
ated state must make for itself, and 
that the granting of such permission 
involves bookkeeping procedure only, 
and in no way whatsoever implies 
the usurping or changing of any of 
the prerogatives or fiscal policies of 
the state association itself. In brief, 
the following will happen: notices 
covering state and national dues will 
be sent out regularly by the MTNA 
National Office, assuring efficient, 
prompt collection, recording, and 
issuance of membership cards, All 
state dues will be promptly for- 
warded to the state treasurers, who 
will be free to proceed with their 
financial operations in their usual 
normal manner. 

I trust that I have made this situ- 
ation clear to each of you, and that 
you will aid your state officers in 
making the necessary changes in 
dues collecting procedure. Here is 
one excellent way in which the na- 
tional Association is prepared to be 
of real help to the music teacher. 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that the consideration of any 
insurance plan hinges upon centrali- 
zation of dues collecting at the na- 
tional level. When we know how 
many states will give us this permis- 
sion, then we will know how many 
members in these selected states are 
eligible for group insurance, and 
we will proceed accordingly. 

I am grateful for this opportunity 
to speak freely to all of you. We 
are always happy to have your ideas 
and we are dependent upon your 
help. Our concern and faith in the 
future of art in this great country 
can only be matched by our collec- 
tive determination to push forward 
steadily and surely into the future. 


. 
RICHARDSON 
(Continued from page 9) 


high standard of excellence without 
compromise. Yet high ideals alone 
are not sufficient to insure good 
results in the work of his students. 

The teacher is also practical in 
approaching learning problems. He 
carefully guides the student toward 
the understanding and effective pres- 
entation of the music he studies. He 
shows him how to work at music so 
as to make systematic progress. 


LIBRARY : oe 

ective teaching avoids a nega- 
tive approach. The teacher’s criti- 
cism, unless it is accompanied by 
positive help in solving the difficulty, 
merely confuses the student. To avoid 
such confusion, the teacher shows 
the student what to do, and then 
insists that he do it then and there. 
Insisting that he do it correctly at 
the moment is the most difficult 
thing of all! How often a teacher 
says: “This is not correct; it should 
be played like this. Go home and 
practice it until you can play it cor- 
rectly.” Then he wonders why the 
student makes the same mistake at 
the next lesson. It is the teacher who 
is at fault for telling the student to 
do something instead of teaching him 
to do it. 

Much effort is necessary to show 
the student how to practice. No les- 
son period can be effective unless it 
has been preceded by intelligent 
practice at the instrument. The 
teacher does well to point out the 
difference between hearing and lis- 
tening, by explaining that listening 
is an active process, done with con- 
scious attention, while hearing is a 
passive, inattentive functioning of 
the human ear. 


Purposeful Practice 


Purposeful practice requires real 
listening every moment. If the stu- 
dent goes to the instrument and 
repeats passages without actually 
listening to every sound he makes, 
he is wasting his time. Moreover, at 
the same time that he is learning to 
listen, the student must be learning 
to feel consciously the physical sensa- 
tions of playing correctly. 

The teacher gives time and thought 
to introducing the student to a new 
composition. He shows him a definite 
procedure for learning it. He helps 
him to analyze it, to work out finger- 
ing, rhythm, and touch effects. He 
attempts to show him how to perform 
the work correctly from the begin- 
ning, so that time need not be spent 
correcting mistakes. He knows that 
if the start is right, the remainder of 
the learning process will be made 
easier. 

He remembers to inform the stu- 
dent that repetition, always a neces- 
sary part of learning, especially 
where muscular coordinations are 
involved, must be meaningful and 
thoughtful. Its objective is to estab- 
lish habits of playing correctly and 
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musically. He points out that a com- 
position cannot be practiced mechani- 
cally for months and then performed 
in an expressive, musical style. 

The teacher is not so concerned 
with the music he is teaching that he 
fails to be aware of the psychology 
of teacher-student relationship. He 
studies the personality of each stu- 
dent, recognizing individual differ- 
ences and finding ways to approach 
and solve individual problems. One 
student needs encouragement, while 
another’s ego may have to be some- 
what deflated before he can do con- 
structive work. 


Enthusiasm 

The teacher seeks to impart his 
own enthusiasm for music to his 
students. He asks questions to stimu- 
late the student to think for himself 
and to help him find his own solu- 
tions for his problems. After the 
student has had some experience and 
has developed some musical taste, 
the teacher allows him to express his 
own conception of the music, pro- 
vided his effects are not unmusical, 
of course. 

Finally, example is as powerful an 
aid to teaching as explanation. There- 
fore, it is desirable for the teacher 
to be an active practitioner of music 
himself, able to illustrate at the 
instrument exactly what he wants the 
student to do. Moreover, he encour- 
ages his students to practice regu- 
larly if he himself has not neglected 
his own performing skill through 
the years. If his attitude is one of 


enthusiastic participation in music- 
making, he may be able to impart 
the same attitude to the student. 
How does he teach? By upholding 
a high standard of attainment, by 
guiding the student toward systematic 
progress, by treating him as an indi- 
vidual, and by setting him a personal 
example. Such are the means by 
which the student may be encour- 
aged to find beauty in the music he 
recreates. And, as he learns to com- 
municate his musical experience 
through performance, the teacher, 
too, feels a renewal of his own enthu- 
siasm and discovers anew the joy 
of teaching. AAA 


PEITHMAN 
(Continued from page 10) 


Since students may become bored 
with four part writing, every effort 
is exerted to make their work func- 
tional. The fourth part of a lesson 
consists of an individual assignment 
in a folk song or hymn book, which 
is changed each semester so that 
students do their own work. Advanced 
courses cover advanced literature. 

The students must label all items, 
such as nonharmonic tones, and must 
indicate both the harmonic structure 
of the chords and the form of the 
composition. The information _ is 
written on a specially prepared sheet 
of paper which is placed over the 
instructor’s copy so that the work 
can be quickly evaluated. 

In the process of study the stu- 
dents ask many questions and the 
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entire class joins in much discussion 
that is of great value to all. Their 
written four-part work, and analysis 
of form and harmonic structure are 
thus closely integrated. 

In order to help the students 
observe and correlate their study of 
score analysis and four part writing 
with their work in the instrumental 
and vocal field, they must make 
arrangements of various instrumental 
and vocal combinations. A variety 
of instrumental combinations are 
suggested in their supplementary 
book mentioned above. They are 
expected to take the simple, four-part 
SATB tune that they have harmon- 
ized, and make the transposed parts 
sound on the same pitch level as the 
original four-part item. 


Examples 


Examples are presented in their 
supplementary text to show how the 
SATB parts can be rearranged for 
SSA, SAB, and TTBB combinations. 

As the course progresses, students 
are urged to arrange numbers of 
their choice from musical literature. 
These may include their own origi- 
nal work or some composition that 
they especially like. 


Each lesson includes some original 


In the MIDDLE €" Rut? 


composition. Students are urged to 
vary their style and observe how 
other composers write. Original work 
should cover the basic principles pre- 
sented in the various lessons which 
are written in both major and minor 
keys. 

All work must be handed in regu- 
larly, if the students are to receive 
maximum value in the learning 
process. After the instructor has 
checked and evaluated their material, 
it is sung, played, and discussed by 
the class in order to help all compare 
good and poor harmonizations and 
arrangements. 


Student Helpers 


Two student helpers are trained 
to operate the slide projector and 
an opaque projector. Each student’s 
paper is placed in the opaque pro- 
jector, and the item is projected on 
a wall screen. The correct harmo- 
nization on the slide is projected to 
another screen immediately above 
the projected picture of the student’s 
copy of the same. Using an arrow 
pointer located on the opaque pro- 
jector, each error or detail needing 
clarification is discussed. 

An additional part of the entire 
procedure includes a requirement 
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that the students sing a variety of 
themes or excerpts from the major 
symphonies. 

They are also required to play a 
variety of patterns at the piano key- 
board. These include, basically, har- 
monized tunes that can be played 
through all the keys in the key 
circle. 

All students must demonstrate 
their ability to chord tunes, and play 
at the piano their harmony units 
which are written in choral style. 

For review and further practice, 
simple four-part dictation is given. 
Items from the early harmony units 
are used. After giving the key and 
meter signature, and after playing 
the tonic chord, a soprano is played 
only twice. All four parts are then 
played several times, and the students 
are asked to complete the score as 
rapidly as possible. 

It might be added that, throughout 
the courses, much music of a contra- 
puntal nature is sung, played, and 
analyzed. Students are urged to try 
their hand at writing in the poly- 
phonic style. 


Theory 


Another very important part of 
each course in integrated music 
theory is known as error detection 
aids. Four-part scores are provided 
for each student to study beforehand. 
Tape recordings, with errors, are 
made of the material on the score. 
The process gradually increases in 
difficulty. 

This procedure simulates an actual 
rehearsal situation where a part of 
one’s responsibility is to detect an 
error quickly and to know how to 
correct it with sureness and ease. 

As the student listens, he indicates 
the errors on the score. Duplicates of 
the same score are used three differ- 
ent times—a different sheet for each 
playing. Recordings are made to 
point up rhythm errors in the first 
playing which is repeated as often 
as advisable. 

The second playing, presented in 
a future class period, contains note 
errors. 

The third playing, presented sev- 
eral days later, contains both rhythm 
and note errors. After each playing, 
time is taken to check the points of 
error. The student learns immedi- 
ately whether or not he found the 
correct errors. Following this, dis- 
cussion is encouraged so that each 
student may realize how these aids 
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will improve his ability at detection 
of errors in a rehearsal situation. 

The entire procedure is developed 
to increase the ability of all to hear, 
see, comprehend, and interpret sim- 
ple to complex music structure as 
found in a music score ranging from 
four parts to many. 

Such integrated study will sharpen 
the potential ability and musician- 
ship of any person who aspires to 
become a conductor of vocal or 
instrumental groups. Much experi- 
mentation has gone into the above 
procedure and the writer would be 
happy to hear from interested read- 
ers. Ideas are wanted. Let us improve 
musicianship, and raise the standard 
of musical literacy. 
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Texas 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Indiana 
Washington 
Montana 
Pennsylvan‘a 
North Dakota 
Mississippi 
Florida 
Maryland 
Louisiana 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 


Southern 
East Central 
West Central 
Southwestern 
Western 


July 24-28, 1960, University of Oregon, Eugene 
















CONVENTION CALENDAR 


STATES 


June 14-16, 1959, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

June 14-17, 1959, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston 

June 21-22, 1959, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
June 23-25, 1959, Miami University, Oxford 

June 25-27, 1959, Willamette University, Salem 

July 12-14, 1959, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 

July 15-18, 1959, University of Washington, Seattle 

July 27-31, 1959, Missoula 

October, 1959, Pittsburgh 

October 18-19, 1959, State College, Fargo 

October 31, 1959, Mississippi College, Clinton 

November 1-3, 1959, Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach 
November 1-2, 1959, Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 
November 5-7, 1959, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
November 8-9, 1959, LaGrange College, LaGrange 
November 8-10, 1959, Memphis State College, Memphis 
October 29, 1960, Oxford 


DIVISIONAL 


February 9-12, 1960, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky 
February 16-19, 1960, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio 
February 23-26, 1960, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, Kansas 

February 28-March 2, 1960, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Arkansas 








Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue 











SPECIAL OFFER 


Music Teachers National Association 
annual 
Volume of Proceedings 
65c per copy 


Volumes available for the years: 
1941, 1945, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950 


Baldwin, New York 




































FREE: PAGEANTS FOR PIANO 


Piano Teachers! 


Stop at Your Music Store 


A free copy of the FIRST YEAR PAGEANT 
or FIRST FOLK SONG PAGEANT is now 
offered to you at your music store. Both as 
teaching material and as music these are 
the finest books available for the first years of 
piano study. These books are new and excit- 


ing to the ear and eye. 


GALAXY 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 





Singing City Announces 


A SUMMER WORKSHOP IN THE CHORAL ART 
Hilltop Lodge, Downingtown, Penna. 
August 23-September 4 
Faculty: DR. ELAINE BROWN, JULIUS HERFORD, MADELEINE MARSHALL, ROBERT ELMORE 


For further information write "Singing City'', Clubwomen's Center, 
Gimbels, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 








Robert Goldsand Piano Workshop 


Miami University, Oxford, Chio 
June 15-July 11 


For details write 
George F. Barron, Dean 
School of Fine Arts 








MAY ETTS WORKSHOPS 


Principles cf Maier Technic and 
Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 


Arrangements now being made for your city 
For information — write 


144 Carnegie Hall 
154 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. | 








HRUBY LESSON 
RECORD 
Simple and accurate book- 
keeping 


Only $1.00 , postpaid. 
14817 A. in 2 “AP sry te, Otte 











TO THE EDITOR 





Dear Sir: 


I have just written Mr. Montandon to 
thank him for that excellent article on 
Modern Music in the January-February 
issue. (What Makes Modern Music 
“Modern”? by Blaise Montandon. Janu- 
ary-February 1959 issue of American 
Music Teacher.) It is by far the best 
description I have ever read and explains 
“why” it sounds the way it does! 

Julia Broughton 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Dear Sir: 


I think American Music Teacher is 
tremendous. It is distinctive, it is always 
filled with food that is necessary for the 
studios, there is never a breath of cheap- 
ness about it—in type, in paper stock, 
in ads, or in articles. I wish every teacher 
would read the (1959) convention pro- 
gram. If they did, they might be per- 
suaded to travel. 

Virginia France 


Dallas, Texas 


Dear Sir: 

That (American Music Teacher, No- 
vember-December, 1958) was a wonder- 
ful number and worth $5.00 alone. 
Mildred H. Raney 
Osborne, Kansas 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


This profitable and fascinating profes- 
sion learned easily at home in your 
spare time with our patented Beat 
Gauge and mechanical aids. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 





Niles Bryant School OUR 
Dept. T 

3731 Stockton Blvd. * Gist 

Sacramento 20, Calif. YEAR 


. National Home 
G.1. APPROVED * Member: Study Council. 











Kecent Releasca 





BOOKS 


NEW APPROACH TO PIANO TRAN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND INTERPRETATION 
OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN’ BACH’S 
MUSIC. By Arthur Briskier. 48 pp. New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $2.00. Discusses 
the justification and interpretation of 
piano transcriptions of organ composi- 
tions by J. S. Bach. 

SPRINGTIME IN SWEDEN. By Alice 
J. Sorensen. 32 pp. Seattle, Washington: 
University of Washington Press. $1.50. 
Folio size, 84% by 934 inches. Paper 
cover. Ten photographs and words and 
music for 12 songs. Describes Sweden's 
celebration of Walpurgis, the coming of 
spring, on April 30 of each year. Con- 
tains comment on the historical signifi- 
cance of the annual festivities, and is 
presented in a manner that allows the 
reader to sing the songs in either Swed- 
ish or English, to re-enact the folk dances, 
or to dramatize the entire celebration. 


FAVORITE ARIAS FROM THE 
GREAT OPERAS. By Milton Cross. 
New York: Doubleday & Co. 299 pp. 


$7.50. Fifty operatic arias and duets in 
new, simplified piano arrangements by 
Alexander Steinert. The lyrics are given 
both in the original language and in 
English translation by Chester Kallman. 

Illustrated by Polly Bolian, with in- 
formative prefatory notes by Henry 
Simon. 

The arias have been selected from 
thirty-four operas, such as Carmen, Faust, 
The Marriage of Figaro, Madame Butter- 


fly, Rigoletto, La Boheme, Tosca, and 
Pagliacci. 

THE SONATA IN THE BAROQUE 
ERA. By William S. Newman, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: The University of 
North Carolina Press. 447 pp. $8.00. 
This is the first of a four-volume “History 
of the Sonata Idea.” This first volume 
provides a history of what “sonata” 
meant, and how the word was used from 
its first appearance as an instrumental 
title in the 16th century to the near end 
of the thorough-bass practice, around 
1750. 

The Introduction and Part I give a 
general view of the Baroque sonata. Part 
II presents an erganized survey of the 
Baroque sonata by every composer of 
demonstrable consequence. 

Although part of a larger design, The 
Sonata in the Baroque Era is complete 
in itself, Fully documented, with an ex- 
tensive bibliography and many music 
examples, it fills a manifest need. 

TREATISE ON THE ORNAMENTS 
OF MUSIC. By Giuseppe Tartini. Trans- 
lated and edited by Sol Babitz. 28 pp. 
New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.50. 

WISHES ARE HORSES. By Fanny 
Marks Seibels. 251 pp. New York; Ex- 
position Press. $4.50. A warm, personal 
autobiography that chronicles the growth 
of an artist and a woman who brought 
her dreams to fruition. 


CHORAL 
by Rolf E. Hovey 


SSA 


MERCURY 
SLEEP, SWEET JESUS, SLEEP. By 


Harold Abbey. #MC.-285. A_ simple 
carol from the mountains. A little 
over-harmonized. 

HAROLD FLAMMER 
PATCHWORK QUILT. By Ruth 


Bradley. #83229. Whimsical philosophy 


very well adapted for ladies’ voices. 


G. RICORDI 

DON’T BE WEARY TRAVELER. By 
Harry T. Burleigh. #NY-1826. Tradi- 
tional setting. Arranged by Ruggero Vene 
as are the succeeding titles by Burleigh. 

LITTLE DAVID, PLAY ON YOUR 
HARP. By Harry T. Burleigh. #NY-1825. 
Sprightly, arrangement with rhythmic 
irregularities to keep the spiritual un- 
predictable. 

OH, WASN’T DAT A WIDE RIBBER. 
By Harry T. Burleigh, #NY-1824. 
Slightly extended, more ambitious 
spiritual range-wise. 

STEAL AWAY. By Harry T. Burleigh. 
#NY-1831. Vene retains most of the 
original chromatic colorings of Burleigh 
and makes listening and singing fun. 

YOU MAY BURY ME IN DE EAS”. 
By Harry T. Burleigh. #NY-1823. Less 
well known and well worth a_ per- 
formance. 

GIFTS. By A. Louis Scarmolin. #NY- 
1474. Text concerns the unusual gifts 
brought the Christ Child. Not difficult. 

SONG FOR MAY. By Ruggero 
Vene. #NY-1814. Simple French folk 
tune for young singers. 

LULLABY. By Ruggero Vene. #NY- 
1815. Gentle French folk tune in gentle 
musical style. 

MARCHING SONG. By Ruggero Vene. 
#NY-1813. Again a French source. Per- 
haps as military as nice young girls 
should get. 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND 
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EYES. By Richard Hageman. #1902. 
Richard Hageman has done real service 
to this poignant text with fine melodic 
interest and sweeping accompaniment. 
Arranger: Gena Branscombe. 

PRAISE YE THE LORD. By Camille 
Saint-Saens. #1911. An adaptation of 
chorale and Alleluia for larger chorus. 


RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN 


SANDMAN’S SONG. By Margueritte 
A. House. #42549. Easy song. Effective 


program number for trio, sextet or 
chorus. 
WHY? By Glad Robinson Youse. 


#42548. Puerile text and writing. Nov- 
elty for a women’s club chorus. 


ASSOCIATED 
GO TELL AUNT RHODY. By George 
List. #A-174. Treatment of middle 


stanza in minor adds interest. 


SA 
G. RICORDI 

LOVE DIVINE! ALL LOVE EXCEL- 
LING. By John Stainer. #NY-1495. 
Harry Wilson has arranged the duet 
from the “Daughter of Jairus” for so- 
prano and alto to fine advantage. Usable 
as anthem. 


SA OR TB 
BOOSEY & HAWKES 
SIMPLE GIFTS. By Aaron Copland. 
#1903. Irving Fine has transcribed this 
Shaker song and it has integrity and 
interesting philosophy. 


TTBB 
G. RICORDI 

GLORY TO GOD. By J. S. Bach. 
#NY-1501. Sturdy treatment of rich 
music requiring mature, robust voices— 
many of them—for authoritative singing. 

STEAL AWAY. By Harry T. Burleigh. 
#NY-1776. Typical Burleigh harmoniza- 
tions requiring some high A’s and a love 
for colorful writing. 

THE BOAR’S HEAD CAROL. By 
Bernard Fitzgerald. #NY-1500. A rous- 
ing, clean setting with English text 
throughout. 

FRATRES IN UNUM. By 
Fitzgerald. #NY-1479. This 
greeting uses the Latin exaltation for the 
pleasures of singing as one. It is vigor- 
ous, essentially male. 

McCARTHY’S MARE. By Bernard 
Fitzgerald. #NY-1452. Homely story, 
mostly for the fun of singing, with ex- 
cellent Anglican flavor. 

GENTLE LENA CLARE. By Stephen 
Foster. #NY-1450. Richly romantic 
harmonizations of little used melody; by 
Fitzgerald. 

CHANSON DE ROUTE. By Paul 
Puget. #NY-1517. A _ soldier’s resolute 
text; a musician’s military complement. 

CHORUS OF THE WARRIORS. By 
N. Rimsky-Korsakov. #NY-1478.  Ar- 
rangement seems repetitious, text dated. 

HUSH, COME QUICKLY. By Verdi. 
#NY-1451. An arrangement by B. Fitz- 
gerald of the crisp, clean chorus from 
“Rigoletto”. English text is by the 
arranger. 


Bernard 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 

THE BOATMEN’S DANCE. By Aaron 
Copland. #1908. Baritone solo and 
men’s chorus sing a man’s song and ex- 
perience a very high quality. Transcrip- 
tion with Irving Fine’s setting. 

THE DODGER. By Aaron Copland. 
#1909. Rather monotonous, not very 
funny, not very Copland-ish. 
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v4 MIRANDA and the DARK YOUNG MAN 


Libretto by EDWARD EAGER, 
Music by ELIE SIEGMEISTER. 


—~_ 





a 





OPERA NEWS (Metropolitan Opera publication) 


“An hour of charm . . . The musical delineation is engaging. It 
offers no staggering problems of execution and should appeal 
especially to opera workshops. The work is attractive to the eye 
and gratifying to the ear.” 


NOTES (American Library Association) 


“MIRANDA AND THE DARK YOUNG MAN is eminently 
geared to the demands of the hundreds of opera workshops in the 
United States . . . The piece offers . . . a scaffolding for charming 
singing that moves along at a lively pace with bouncy rhythmic 
support . .. Mr. Siegmeister has written a lucid and palatable score, 
containing very effective passages, especially for solo voice. The 
last ensemble for all four voices produces a fitting climax to the 
whole proceeding.” 


COLUMBUS DISPATCH 

National Federation of Music Clubs (Biennial Convention, 
Columbus, Ohio) 

“It is excellent theatre . . . Elie Siegmeister is not only a fine 
composer but he has a great flair for depicting the contemporary 
American scene.” 


HARTFORD COURANT, Connecticut 

“MIRANDA is alive . . . it is ingenious writing, easy but brilliant 
to the purpose. Mr. Siegmeister has lavished melody on the singers. 
MIRANDA is touching, amusing and lies trippingly on the 
tongues of men and instruments.” 


SPRINGFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGIAN 

“Sheer entertainment . . . a joy to eye and ear. It is certainly 
‘modern’ music but it is never cacophonous and is liberally 
sprinkled with melody . . . delightful fare.” 


\ Shawnee Fess ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania aid 


Please send the PLANO-VOCAL Score for MIRANDA AND THE DARK 


YOUNG MAN, by Elie Siegmeister and Edward Eager, “on approval” for 30 days. 
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CHORAL 
rTBB 
BOOSEY & HAWKES 

FIRE DOWN BELOW. By Alec Row- 
ley. #1901. Pert, sprightly setting of a 
nonsensical sea shanty. Clever. 

ROVING. By Alee Rowley. #1900. 
Entertaining narrative, expertly set with 
incidental solos. 


RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN 


LONESOME ROAD. By Margueritte 
L. House. #41615. Moving voices keep 
the interest in this old melody. 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
I BOUGHT ME A CAT. By Aaron 
Copland. #1910. The song is enhanced 
by solos also for TBB. Clever writing 
with an “F” top for the tenor. 


G, RICORDI 

DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN, 
By Bernard Fitzgerald. #NY-1449. Ap- 
pearing under the banner of University 
of Texas Men’s Glee Club series, it is 
admirably arranged for effective perform- 
ance by men—not boys. 

CHORUS AND DRINKING SONG. 
Ry Pietro Mascagni. #NY-1448. The 
music from “Cavalleria Rusticana” has 
been set for three voices. Well edited 
for effective delivery. 


UNISON 
MILLS 
LULLABY. By Frederick Durant. 
#5012. A real gem for Christmas. 


JESUS HAS A LITTLE SHIP. By 
Richard Graves. #5013. Provocative yet 
naive. Kindly anthem for Christmas. 





The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Howard Hanson, Director 


ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 





July 20-31 


RESIDENCE 


1959 SUMMER SESSION 
June 29-August 7 


July 6-10 
Yo ’ 
On July 13-17 
Op, July 20-24 
July 20 - 31 
July 27-31 
Aug. 3- 7 
Ny, June 29 - July 


July 13 - August 7 {Choral 


{Vocal Teachers 
(Symphonic Wind Ensemble 


{Church Musicians 
(String Teachers 


Piano Teachers 
Arrangers Laboratory 
Music Library 


Theory and Composition Teachers 


{Band 


10 (String 


\ Orchestral 


Saxophone: 
Sigurd Rascher 


HALLS 














For information write EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC—ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 












1959 CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 5) 


State University, and Dr. Roy T. 
Will of Indiana University, are mem- 
bers of the Executive Board as chair- 
men of the Piano and Theory-Com- 
position subject area sections respec- 
tively. 

The adoption of a revised consti- 
tution and bylaws for MTNA was 
one of the important business matters 
handled by the members in attend- 
ance. The revised constitution and 
bylaws will be published in an early 
issue of American Music Teacher. 

In 1906 Waldo Selden Pratt wrote, 
“No one can study MTNA’s history 
without being profoundly impressed 
with the amount of energy, thought, 
wisdom, and high ambition that have 
gone into the Association’s career.” 
Certainly the 1959 national biennial 
convention is living testimony to the 
fact that “energy, thought, wisdom, 
and high ambition” are still essential 


parts of the MTNA program. 





Baldwin Piano Company, The 2-3 
Bay State Music Co., The 21 
Benner Publishers . 16 
Big 3 Music Corporation, The 27 
Niles Bryant School of 


Piano Tuning . 24 
Capital Piano Tuning School 21 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency 27 
Eastman School of Music . 26 
May Etts Workshops . . 24 
Galaxy Music Corporation 23 
Arthur Gerry ........... 21 
Hansen Publications, Inc. 20 
Hruby Lesson Record .. 24 
Lutton Music Personnel Service 20 
Miami University 24 
Mills Music, Inc. 15 
Music Educators National 

Conference 21 
Music Publishers Holding 

Corporation 22 
Music Teachers National 

Association 23 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 28 
New England Conservatory, The 27 


Leo Podolsky Piano Sessions 19 
Theodore Presser Company 17 
G. Ricordi & Co. 14 
St. Louis Institute of Music 27 
Shawnee Press, Inc. 25 
Sherwood Music School 27 
Singing City . 24 
Steinway and Sons .. l 


Robert Whitford Music 


Education Bureau 
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CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is a music position from kindergarten through college throughout the Midwest, West or 
Alaska you desire, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


Member — N.A.T.A. © 39th Year ¢ C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. © 706 South Fourth St. ¢ Clinton, lowa 











THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Founded in 1867 


JAMES ALIFERIS, President 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC 
In All Fields 


ARTIST'S DIPLOMA 
In Applied Music 


Faculty includes Principals of the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra 


OPERA 
Boris Goldovsky, Director 


CHORUS 
Lorna Cooke deVaron, Conductor 


ORCHESTRA 


Richard Burgin, Conductor 


For information regarding 
admission and scholarships write 


Dean Chester W. Williams 
290 Huntington Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 














CHASING RAINBOWS and others. 










Sales Agent for 
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TWO-IN-ONE 


(Concert and Popular Favorites) 


Arranged and Edited by 
MISCHA PORTNOFF 


In one book, both sides of the musical picture with a selec- 
tion of choice CONCERT works and memorable POPULAR 
favorites. Unique preparatory etudes illustrate the techni- 
cal problems involved in each composition. CONCERT 
favorites include; HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY No. 2, GAV- 
OTTE, PETITE VALSE, MINUET and others. POPULAR favor- 
ites include; SHOULD |, LOVE IS A MANY-SPLENDORED 
THING, THREE COINS IN THE FOUNTAIN, I'M ALWAYS 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORAT 


Robb 










A NON-PROFIT Ed 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 





of Higher Learning 


Approved for all veterans and foreign students. 


Member National Association Schools of Music 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 





EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS IN THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


One- and two-year Certificate courses prepare for private studio teaching. Four- and 
five-year courses lead to Bachelor's and Master's Degrees, and include cultural training 


at Downtown Center of University of Chicago. 


* 


Majors in piano, voice, organ, 
violin, ‘cello, wind instruments, 
composition, and public school 


music. 
* 


Faculty of renowned European 
and American teachers includes 
distinguished opera and con- 
cert artists. 


* 





* 


,Founded 1895. Splendidly 
equipped lake-front building 
in the heart of cultural Chi- 
cago. Dormitory. 


* 


Many opportunities for public 
recital, solo and group per- 
formance. Symphony orchestra. 
Chorus. Opera Class. 


* 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music. 
For free catalog, write to Arthur Wildman, Musical Director. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


SHERWOOD BUILDING ¢ 1014 S. MICHIGAN AVE. « CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


New Appeal .- New Approach --/n Dynamic PIANO Studies! 
PLAYTIME IN DANCELAND 


[Piano Pieces for Students) 


Price $1.00 


Send for circular with complete contents and description. 


New York 19, N. Y 








ns Mus on bd leo Feis 














10ON e 799 Seventh Avenue 





Adapted and Edited by 
MISCHA PORTNOFF 


A piano study offering maximum pleasure as well as maxi- 
mum study material. Employing the appealing melodies, 
exuberant rhythms and distinctive styles contained in color- 
ful dance forms, *‘PLAYTIME IN DANCELAND" presents a 
variety of technical tasks for piano study. Contents include; 
IRISH LILT, MUSETTE, POLKA, HORNPIPE, GAVOTTE, JIG, 
WALTZ, QUADRILLE, SCHOTTISCHE, MEXICAN HAT 
DANCE, REEL, TARANTELLA and many others. Price 85c 
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In Its 30th Year 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 
. oe 4, Vw Chapter in Abusha / 


Six teachers in Anchorage have banded together with Dr. 
Murray North as chairman. Dr. North is also the conductor 
of the Anchorage Symphony Orchestra. 





Whrkshops 


With the coming of July most teachers yearn, not for cessation of 
action, but for refreshment. They give of themselves from Septem- 
ber to July, then they look to the workshops, master-classes, semi- 
nars, for renewal of professional spirit. No other group except the 
research-scientists, has as insatiable curiosity, as deep a yearning for 
learning the skills, philosophy, background, tools and “know-how” 
of their calling as teachers, particularly, MUSIC TEACHERS. 
They travel miles to attend classes and take more lessons for the sole 
purpose of doing their job better. Nothing can defeat such a spirit! 
You will find that most of the teachers giving these courses, and the 
majority of those attending them, are Guild Members. 


To Join the Guild, write 
National Headquarters: Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


(This is the ideal time to start new chapters) 
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SOSTUN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
LIBRARY 








PROTECT YOUR VALUABLE BAGK 
ISSUES OF AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 


Up to five copies can be safely 
and attractively kept in the 
spring binders now available at 
$3.50 each. Binders are covered 
in durable black Dupont Fabri- 
koid embossed in gold along the 
spine. Enclose check or money 
order payable to Music Teachers 
National Association, Inc. for 
full amount with order coupon 
below. 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue Baldwin, New York 


Please send..... American Music Teacher spring 
binders at $3.50 each. 


Name 


Address . 



















| NOW AVAILABLE 


| Doctoral Dissertations in Musicology 
| 





Second Edition, compiled by Helen Hewitt. 





Lists 342 completed dissertations 
and 208 dissertations in progress. 

‘ Indexed by author and subject. 
Dissertations grouped accord- 
ing to historical periods and 
topical classification. 


86 pages $2.00 per copy 





Address orders to: 





Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 


775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 

















